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CO AND DO LIKEWISE. 


Mr. Peasopy’s munificient gift is the 
theme of universal comment and admira- 
tion. It certainly is unrivalled in the his- 
tory of christian beneficience. At the 
close of a long and terrible war, a citizen 
ofthe Union, whose loyalty is above sus- 
picion, gives a million of dollars in money, 
and a further gift of stocks whose value it 
is perhaps difficult to estimate, to educate 
the very people who had united to destroy 
the land he loved. Surely this is obedience 
to Christ’s law of love: ‘‘But I say unto 
you, love your enemies ; bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you.” 

For this gift is not an expression of ac- 
cord with Southern ideas and institutions. 
On the contrary it is the effort of a Chris- 
tian philanthropist ona grand scale, to 
combat and overcome those ideas by the 
power of love ; by supplanting and uproot- 
ing them by a true education. 

By this gift, Mr. Peabody declares his 
faith in the power of right principles, and 
by an act which speaks louder than words, 
his belief that it only needs that the 
Southern people should receive a univer- 
sal education, to imbibe those principles 
of Republicanism which necessarily ac- 
company it. 

If the munificence of this benefaction 
has deservedly attracted public attention, 
the principles upon which it is to be ad- 
ministered, are no less worthy of note. It 
is in the interest of no sect or party. 
Northerner and Southerner, unite in one 
board for its administration. Thus the 
co-operation of the Southern people is in- 
vited by the very conditions of the trust 
created. It is in the interest of no de- 
nomination. While it is given in a genuine- 
ly Christian spirit, and as a means of pro- 
moting the cause of true religion, it is ad- 
ministered by no sect, and is not to be 
made, cannot be made, the means of buil- 
ding up any particular denomination. It 
is in the interest of no race. Without 
words Mr. Peabody has affixed the seal of 
his own condemnation on the cant, 
‘* This is a white man’s goverment.” Edu- 
cation is like the ,Gospel, for all God’s 
children, and the benefits of this trust 





fund, are by the terms of its creation to 
be shared by all classes, without distinction 
of cast or color. 

In and by this giff Mr. Peabody does 
but give expression to the almost universal 
sentiment of the North ; to its absolutely 
universal Christian sentiment. Schemes 
of revenge find no favor with us. Plans 
and policies of sweeping confiscation are 
condemned. We demand guarantees for 
the future, but not vengeance for the past. 
On the contrary it is our sincere desire to 
do what in us lies, to give help and succor 
to the suffering South. This city alone 
has recently raised $30,000, and the sub- 
scription is far from complete, to send 
bread to the famine-stricken. The appeal 
of the Southern Relief Commission, signed 
by men never suspected of Southern sym- 
pathies, in the political sense, lies before 
us as we write. And to this appeal the 
Northern heart and the Northern pocket 
generously respond. In the country at 
large, we have raised and distributed 
through this commissson during the years 
1865—’6, nearly a million of dollars in the 
work of relief and education. This money 
is contributed upon the conditions and 
administered upon the principles which 
characterize Mr. Peabody’s donation. It 
is in the interest of no sect or party. The 
co-operation of the Southern people is 
cordially invited_and gradually obtained. 
It is in the interest of the Christian reli- 
gion, and so of all Churches, but in that of 
no particular denomination. Its benefits 
are for all, of. whatever class or race, who 
willaccept them. Mr. Peabody is but one of 
a greatarmy of philanthropists whose aims 
are the same, though of necessity their 
gifts are lessthan his. : 

Reader, if you commend the spirit and 
character of Mr. Peabody’s gift, go and do 
likewise. Give according as the Lord 
hath prospered you. Follow the example 
you admire. Five hundred dollars will 
support a teacher. Send one. Ten will 
give a year’s schooling to a single pupil. — 
How many will you take at the price? 
And remember, that however men estimate 
gifts, God measures them not by their ab- 
solute magnitude, but by the spirit which 
actuates them. You may rival in divine 
contemplation, eyen the munificience of 
Mr. Peabody. 
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“ And Jesus looked up and saw the rich 
men casting their gifts into the treasury. 
And He saw also a certain poor widow cast- 
ing in thither two mites. And Hesaid, of a 
truth. ‘‘I say unto you that this poor widow 
hath cast in more than they all. For all 
these have of their abundance cast in unto 
the offerings of God, but she of her penu- 
ry hath cast in all the living thatshe had.” 

A WORD FROM DETROIT. 

Tue following letter, from the Rev. Dr. 
Duffield, the Nestor of the New School 
Presbyterian Church, is valuable as a testi- 
mony from a high source to the paramount 
importance of the Freedmen’s work ; and 
to the correctness of the principles on 
which the American Freedmans Union 
Commission is endeavoring to carry this 
work foward : 





Derrorr, Feb. 13, 1867. 
Rev. Lyman ABport, 
Gen. Sec. A. F. U. C. 


Dear Sir: One of the Agents of the 
Freedmans; Aid Commission, of Michigan, 
which is Auxiliary to the American Freed- 
mans Union Commission, in one of his 
reports, some two months ago, suggested, 
and earnestly urged, that the former 
should become auxiliary to the American 
Missionary Association, or retire and leave 
the field open for the latter in this State. 
This involved the question whether to 
cease to exist, or live in connection with 
a denominational organization. The 
arguments urged were: To avoid col- 
lision of agents ; to economize benevolent 
operations, and to give more force and 
distinctiveness to evangelical religious 


efforts in the South by an Association of! 


long standing and early daring on behalf 
of anti-slavery enterprise. The subject 
has somewhat agitated us, not by any un- 
friendly feeling or party or sectarian zeal, 
but by a desire to know and do what might 
be most useful to the Freedmens cause. 
We have had a visit from Rev. Mr. 
Strieby, also from Rev. F. Sawyer, of 
‘Tennessee, and Rev. H: B. Holmes, Sec- 
retary of the N. W. Freedmans Aid Com- 
mission at Chicago. The views of breth- 
ren have been freely expressed. Prompt 
action from the Executive Committee was 
called for’; but it was ruled that the change 
of relation could only be properly decided 
at the Annual Meeting of the Michigan 
Freedman’s Aid Commission, which is to 
be held on the first Wednesday of next 
month. I am not prepared to say what 
may be the deeision then ; but, at present, 
‘there does not appear to be sufficient 





reason either for becoming Auxiliary to 
the American Missionary Resthiation, or 
ceasing to co-operate with the American 
Freedmans Union Commission, | - 
‘The American Missionary Association 
has become the preferred organization of 
a large body of the Congregational minis- 
ters and churches, as it is represented and 
believed. It is their iastical, or, per- 
haps, more properly, denominational ex- 
nent and agent. Doubtless it will con- 
inue to subserve, as it has done for years, 
the great interests ‘of liberty and religion. 
But becoming a denominational agency, 
its example sanctions other sectarian enter- 
prises. The Methodist Church has its 
ecclesiastical agency through which to 
work ; the United Presbyterian Church 
also ; the Episcopal Church, and a por- 
tion of the Baptist churches. But Pres- 
byterians, of both General Assemblies, a 
large portion of the Baptists, other Pres- 
byterians, Lutherans, Episcopalians, and 
members of other denominations of the 
Christian Church, beside a very large 
number of patriotic citizens, friends of 
freedom and of general improvement, 
have found it expedient and acceptable 
to co-operate on the broad ground as- 
sumed by the American Freedmans Union 
Commission. This Commission, by the 
principle of its organization and adminis- 
tration, and the success of its achieve- 
ments, commends itself to the loyal and 
true of all classes, as an invaluable, if not 
indispensable, auxiliary in the great work 
of Southern reconstruction. Common 
Christianity, and a common love of im- 
partial and universal freedom, alike de- 


mand cordial co-operation in the great 


work of teaching the ignorant, promoting 
virtue, thrift, social order and religious 
culture among all classes at the South ; 
and, in a word, advancing the cause of 
Christian civilization and enduring re- 
construction. 

The schoolmaster was never more im- 
peratively called for than at present in the 
Southern States. The , Spirit and 
success of the American vrs i Union 
Commission all commend their labors and 
bespeak co-operation from enlightened 
patriots and Christian people at the earliest 
period in introducing schools, and before 
State legislation can be had, in laying the 
foundation for the system of public in- 
struction throughout the South, in order 
to secure there the blessings so eminently 
developed in the Northern and Middle 
States. The good Lord speed the work 
which has been so propitiously begun ! 

We were favored with a visit from your 
Corresponding Secretary, Mr. J. Miller 
McKim, on his return from Chicago, who, 
on Monday last, met with the Exeeutive 
Committee of the Michigan Freedman’s 


Aid Commission. Foran hour and more 
he unfolded the history and policy of the 
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American Freedmans Union Commission, 
and presented its claims with such an 
array of ar ts, in: such strong and 
clear light, and with: such forcible appeals 
to the better feelings of Christians, phil- 

ists and patriots, as to inspire a. 
hope renewed zeal, and increasing 
liberality and effort on the part of our 
existing organization, in its auxiliary rela- 
tion to the American Freedmans Union 
Commission. 

Qur Treasurer was instructed to forward 
another five hundred dollars to aid the 
funds of your Commission, and to be 
expended in the support of teachers com- 
missioned for the work of educating the. 
rising generation in the States disorgan-, 
_ and demoralized by the war of rebel- 

on. 


i 
Yours truly, 


Grorau DurrFizLp. 


a 
ad 


CO-OPERATION. 


A WORD TO OUR TEACHERS.—From among 
the Southern correspondence which lies on 
our table, we clip the following extract, 
omitting name, place and date. 

‘* By the way, I must tell you two little 
bits of news. Ist. A lady in town has offer- 
ed to give music to colored children, and’ 
I was requested to make the announce- 
ment in school. I did so with a smile in 
my sleeve. 2d. Several are quite anxious 
that we should have a gentleman in school 
as a teacher of the boys. It-is some one 
who lives in town. * * * [I have no 
objection to the people here opening a 
school, but I do not care to get upa school 
and then give it over to them, or take them 
into it with me.” 

That is a serious mistake. This is just 
what we want todo. The whole object of 
the Commission isto stimulate the South- 
ern people to take up and carry on this 
work of education themselves. Our Con- 
stitution provides for co-operation with’ 
them. All our plans and methods are 
formed with that end in view. The more 
Southerners we can take into our schools’ 
with us the better. The sooner we can 
turn our present schools over to them and 
go into new neighborhoods where no 
schools are, the better for our work. The 
sooner the people of the South awake to 
the importance of this educational work and 
take it off our hands altogether, the better 
for them, for the colored people and for 
the whole Country. The faintest indica-| 
tion of an inclination to co-operate in the 
work of oducating the colored people should 
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be cordially welcomed. Weshould go more 
than half way to meet them, Miss. ———— 
can render to the Freedmen no so great 
service as that which. she will accomplish 
by encouraging and stimulating such indi- 
cations of a willingness to co-operate in this 
work, No assiduity in personal labor can 
compensate for the evil which will result 
from any policy which repels such advan- 
ces, and tends to perpetuate the estrange- 
ment between the white and colored people. 

We are glad to see such indications of a 
change in Southern sentiment. We are 
glad to know that our teachers generally 
fully comprehend the spirit and purpose 
of the Commission, and gladly welcome all 
such overtures cordially co-operating with 
Southern teachers in the same school, and 
cordially willing to relinquish the work 
into their hands altogether, as fast as they 
manifest the willingness and the ability to 
assume or to co-operate in it. Suoh 
Southern citizens as are desirous to see 
this work go on, to see the Freed-people 
educated and clad with the inherent power 
which christian culture affords, may be sure 
that there is but one sentiment in the Com- 
mission and its supporters, and that isa 
cordial desire to secure and maintain their 
co-operation upon the basis of the funda- 
mental principles of the Society, no distino- 
tion of religious sect, geographical bounda- 
ries, or race, caste or color. 


2 
bd 


THE CHICAGO MEETING. 

A puBiic meeting on behalf of N. W. 
Branch of the Commission was held in 
Chicago, at Crosby’s Opera House, on 
Thursday evening, February 7th. Rev. 
R. W. Patterson, D. D., presided. The 
exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. 
Supply Chase, of Detroit. Judge Russell, 
of Boston, who was advertised to be pres- 
ent, was detained by sickness. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FREEDMAN’S 
MOVEMENT. 


Mr. J: M. McKim, the Corresponding Seore- 
tary, made the opening address. He set forth 
in strong terms the gravity of the subject 
they were met to consider. Its importance, 
itically and economically, apart from its 
on civilization and religion, could not 

well be overestimated. The success of the 


Freedman’s movement, by whomsoever or in 
whatsoever way conducted, was vital to the 
existence of the Republic. 
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What was the Freedman’s movement ? 
Not a mere benevolent association ; not an 
alms-giving enterprise ; not a great National 
Charity. It wasu reconstructive movement. 

ved in philanthropy and the love of jus- 
tice, it was carried on in the interest of civili- 
zation and religion, social order and enduring 
reorganization. It was at the 
bottom and building upwards, It assumed as 
a no demonstration, that in a democ 
racy the school master must be the first 
legislator. That what Law is to Liberty, Uni- 
versal Education is to Universal Freedom. 
Liberty without law is anarchy. Freedom 
without education is despotism. It is the 
freedom of a few against the many; of a 
class against the mass ; of the South Ameri- 
can® Republics as — the Free States of 
North America; of Mexico as inst New 
England ; of Southern IJinois (“ t”’) as 
it used to be, as against Northern Illinois as it 
now is. 

Democracy means free schools. Universal 
liberation supposes universal education. The 
two are indissoluble—except at imminent 
deadly peril. What God has joined together, 
let no man put asunder, The object of the 
Freedman’s movement as represented by the 
American Freedman’s Union Commission, is to 
do for the Southern States what our fore- 
fathers did for New England, and what our 
wisest and most truly Christian statesmen 
now liviog have done for the North and West, 
viz. : give them, in outline at least, a system of 
popular and impartial education; and that 
immediately, while those States are in a fluid, 
unchrystalized condition—ready to take on 
any character that may providentially be 
given them. 

The Commission does not undervalue nor 
propose to supersede Govermental action ; but 
to supplement and to anticipate Governmental 
action. What the Recruiting Committees did 
for the Government’s Recruiti Bureau ; 
what the, Sanitary Commissions did for the 
Government’s Medical Bureau, the Freedman’s 
Commission must do for the Government’s 
Freedman’s Bureau. This Commission assumes 
that the + work of the hour being recon- 
struction, and popular education being the sine 
qua non now of lasting reconstruction, the t 
work outside of legislation now devolving 
on the American people is the establishment 
in the South of an initial system of free 
sohools, It further assumes that to wait for 
the Government to do this, either the Govern- 
ment at Washi m, or the Governments yet 
to be formed in the South—would be to wait 
till the golden moment had passed and 
trievable injury had been inflicted upon our 
whole country. 

In magnifying the common school the Com- 
mission does not undervalue the common poll. 
It does not put the spelling-book in place of 

ballot. e two must go hand in hand. 
They are to the Democratic body politic what 
food and drink are to the individual bod 
physical, There are some who seem to thi 
that the ballot brings with it necessarily and 
immediately all the other blessings of Free- 
dom ; who scem to say : first seek t 


t of 
voting and its privileges, and all po ag as 


needful for freedom shall be added to you. 
We have not so learned democracy. This was 


not the doctrine of the tical apestinn who 
laid the foundation of _— lic, hey 
a he 


held that the ballot and 
should ther ; that Free 
Romvevin de Me deeinand io Caaeeiet 
people, for t le y the y 
presupposed the education of the people. - 
The speaker said that he had been and 
bred in a State the history of which illustrated 
this whole subject. irty-five years ago 
sangeet rejoiced in universal suffrage. 
One advantage of this certainly was, universal 
personal protection ; but another advan‘ 
certainly was not universal. education. e 
powers that were, were opposed to free schools 
— Muhlenburg and no schools,” was the 
banner under which the then dominant politi- 
cal party took the field. At that time Pennsyl- 
vania, politically, stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the slaveholders ; everything they asked 
she ted. Bu represented her in 
the a. and a man who, it was said, spelt 
cabbage with a & in the House, The people 
staid at home in election times, waiting “ for 
the man to come round to tell them how to 
vote.” Materially she gathered her wealth 
from the surface of her soil, and that by sheer 
dint of muscle. But in 1888, under Gov. Rit- 
ner, the way having been paved by Gov. Wolf, 
his predecessor, Pennsylvania put in operation 
a system of Free schools. addeus Stevens 
was the informing power of Ritner’s adminis- 
tration, He was leader in the popular House 
at Harrisburg, and the recogni apostle of 
education. At first the system made its way 
slowly ; so slowly that the then dominant 
party went into the campaign of 1844, with 
the motto on its banners: “ Polk, Dallas, and 
the tarift of 1842,” and with this lyi i 
they conquered. But finally B merry ~ 
fruits the school system was adopted by every 
county in the State. What followed? The 
old commonwealth awoke like a giant re- 
freshed. With one bound she put herself 
abreast of the foremost States in the Union. 
What is she now? Politically, a peer of the 
most powerful and of the furthest advanced ; 
materially she has added to her wealth four- 
fold, and to her developed resources forty and 
four fold. Now she has brain as well as 
brawn. Now, not content with scratching the 
surface of her rich glebe, but stimulated to 
enlightened enterprise by her free schools, she 
penetrates the bowels of the earth with her 
mineral shafts and deeper artesian wells, and 
dots the margin of her streams with multiply- 


irre-}ing mills, till her new revenues from these 


pursuits simply insigni 

and irresistable force in building up a State, 
vivid and recent experience; and you Illi- 
subject that her appropriation to educational 





sources make her old —_ me from agricultural 
ificant. 

From this it will be seen that in insisting 
upon popular education, as an ind le 
we by the card. We know whereof 
we We Pennsylvanians, know it by a 
noians know it by the same token. So deep 
are the convictions of my native State on this 
,purposes last year was $4,250,000, being a 
4 s8 amount than that appropriated by 
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‘other State with one exception, and that ex- 
ception was Illinois. Your State appropriated 


What the free school has done for this Re- 
public, politically and economically, it has done 
in an equally striking degree, for civilization 
and religion. Springing from a deep religious 
conviction, fostered “ a spirit of enlightened 
Christianity, the common school system has 
ever been what it now is, the sure hand-maid 
of pure and undefiled religion. Favoring no 
sect, hindering no sect, as such, it promotes 
what is good in each, and commends itself to 
the confidence of all. 

It is this system, so prolific of good, moral 
and material, that the Freedman’s Commission 
is seeking to inaugurate in the South. Its suc 
cess is nota problem. With its 600 teachers 
and its 300 schools established in the chief 
centre of the Southern States, it has already 
achieved results in the elevation and transfor- 
mation of Southern masses, which are testified 
to, even by its opponents. Collaterally it is 
raising the tone of public sentiment in the 
Free States, and giving a new impulse to 
popular education everywhere. Intelligent 
foreigners come to see its workings and go 
home to preach the Gospel of free schools to 
their own people. 

The speaker regretted that time would not 
admit of his showing the bearings of this 
movement on the question of negro suffrage. 
Suffice it to say, that as an instrumentality 
for accomplishing the double object of giving 
the black man the ballot and fitting him for 
the wisest use of it, there was nothing in ex- 
istence to compare to it. Its demonstrations 
of the black man’s fitness for a// the franchises 
of freedom had disarmed the most prejudiced. 
Its teachers furnished these demonstrations 
at the South; reproduced them in their hun- 
dred of weekly letters to the North, which with 
the operation of its nine hundred auxiliary 
associations, all over the free States, have—in 
co-operation with other forces—brought up 
public sentiment to its present demand for 
equal rights, in all things, for every man under 
the banner of the Republic. 

The speaker gave illustrations in detail of 
the way in which the schools worked at the 
South, and the precise result which had been 
accomplished, but we have only room for the 
foregoing outline. 


HOW TO DO IT. 


Rey. Lyman Assort followed in a dis- 
cussion of the question how best this work 
of education could be fostered and pro- 
moted in the Southern States. He spoke 
substantially as follows. 


True Democracy, he said, cousists in the 
diffusion of political power, the diffusion of 
wealth, and the diffusion of virtue and Bin- 
telligence; the former dependent upon the 
latter. The planting ot the public school, 
is necessary, therefore, to the growth of the 
Republic. As universal ignorance was the 
safeguard of slavery, so popular education is 
liberty’s preservative. That this work must 
be done in the South none doubt. How to do 
it is made matter of debate. 


Four plans are 








_ or less distinctly suggested. Consider 
them : 

I. Let the National Government do it. 

Ordinarily this plan is stated thus: “ Let the 
Bureau educate the negroes.” The Bureau 
has neither the power nor the money. It 
helps. It furnishes transportation. It assists 
in providing school-rooms. It affords protec- 
tion. It systematizes in some measure the 
entire work. But it has neither authority to 
employ teachers, nor money to pay them. By 
the bill which created it, it is entirely depen- 
dent for these on private benevolence. 

Nevertheless, at the command of the people, 
Congress might give both power and money. 
Is this work then one best attempted by 
national legislation ? 

From our earliest history the South has 
been a dependency on the nation. She is to- 
day. The nation pays an annual deficit on 
the carrying of her mails, expends millions of 
dollars in maintaining a standing army, whose 
main service is as police to preserve order in 
the South, contributes between five and ten 
millions ot dollars annually to aid in feeding 
and clothing her poor, educating her ignorant, 
and preaching to her heathen. We need a 
new policy; a policy which, throwing the 
South on her own resources, will make her 
self-sustaining. If the national government 
undertakes the work of popular education, a 
good many children will, undoubtedly, be 
taught, but no self-supporting systems will or 
can be the result. Though the expense of 
such schools should be raised by local taxation, 
the object would still not be attained. That 
object is to awaken in the Southern communi- 
ties an educational enthusiasm which shall 
rival alike in spirit and in fruits that of the 
North. For this we must not educate the 
people of the South, but stimulate them to 
become self-educated. 

II. Let the Southern people educate them- 
selves. 

This is the ultimatum. So soon as they 
will educate themselves, our work will be 
done. But how now? What is meant by 
this : “Let the Southern people educate them- 
selves.” 

Is it meant that we are to leave the freed- 
men to establish their own schools. Without 
land, without wealth, without political power, 
suffering under civil disabilities and under 
social prejudices, in the midst of a community 
whose lower orders are still bitterly opposed 
to their education, without teachers of their 
own race, and, with rare exceptions, unable to 
procure teachers of the other, are we to leave 
them, their broken chains still hanging about 
their wrists, to work out the problem of intel- 
lectual disenthralment without sympathy or 
help from us ? 

Or is it meant that we are to leave the white 
people of the South to educate the freedmen ; 
the whites, who a few years since made it a 
penal offence to teach them to read or write, 
who since have looked on powerless if not in- 
different, while their school-houses have been 
burned, and their teachers insulted or abso- 
lutely exiled; who at length, beginning to 
awaken to the necessity of this work and to 
commend it, are still too poor from the’ effects 
of the war, to provide all the necessary para- 
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phernalia of a common school system? If it 
is not safe to entrust the government of the 
freedmen to the whites of the South, still less 
it is reasonable to expect them to undertake 
their education. It is too soon yet to,expect 
Pharaoh to educate Israel. 

Ill. Zt te proposed that the various mission- 
———- undertake this work. 

e South needs two institutions ; an eman- 
cipated Church and the common school reli- 
gion and education, are the corner stones of a 
free Republic. The South lacks not for 
Churches indeed. But the Southern Church 
is the bitterest foe of liberty and humanity. 
Christ is exiled from the synagogue. “ What 
are these wounds in thine hands? Those 
with which I was wounded in the house of 
my friends.” 

The South needs a new Church. It needs 
anemancipated ministry. It needs a Chris- 
tian brotherhood who will recognize the person 
of Christ in the least of his brethren. A true 
gospel, that shall indeed be glad tidings of 
great joy to all people must be preached 
throughout the South. This work in the pres- 
ent divided state of the Church can only be 
accomplished by denominational agencies. It 
will demand all their energies. Let them gird 
up their loins for its vigorous prosecution. 
Let them not rest content till in every State, 
county, town and hamlet the church is built, 
the music of whose bell shall ring out on 
every Sabbath morning. “Brethren ye are 
called unto liberty.” To the church let them 
add the sabbath school, and where necessity 
requires, append the parochial school as well. 
In this work we bid the Churches God-speed. 
In our own denomination we co-operate with 
them. 

But when all that denominations can well 
do is done, the work wl ag 7 education will 
not be really commenced. It will still remain 


for us to plant in Southern soil the seeds of 


the common school system of the North; to 
give to her the benefit of our educational 
labors and experiences of three quarters of a 
century ; to send to her the men and women 
who, imbued with educational enthusiasm, 
and possessed of educational experience, shall 
teach, not merely a few score of boys and girls 
to read and write and spell, but the people of 
the South the art of self-education, who shall 
plant in every district the model of the common 
school, a pattern for their imitation, and who 
shall not cease from their labors of love until 
the Southern has caught their enthusiasm, 
has learned the lesson they would teach, and 
incorporating the public school system into 

_ the legislation of the State has made it a self- 
supporting and a permanent institution. If 
we only wish to teach, as in schools, a 
few thousands of the rising generation, this 
denominational appliances may do. If we 
wish to root the free school system of the 
North in Southern soil this denominational 
appliances can not do. When Virginia is pre- 
pared to take up the work of education, will 
she give it to Methodist or Baptist, Episcopa- 
lian or Con tionalist ? The glory of the 
common school is that it is common—only a 
common effort in which men of all creeds and 
parties shall unite, can establish or maintain 
At. . 





‘ lan which the 
American Freedmen’s Union On pro- 
poses to the loyal people of the nation: @ com- 
bined effort without distinction of locality, of 
party, or of denomination ; to lay the founda- 
tions of the Northern free school system in the 
South. For this purpose it proffers to the 
philanthropic and the patriotic an organization 
the fitting successor of the Christain and Sani- 
— Commissions, like them the natural ally 
and coadjutor of the government; an organ- 
ization, NATIONAL, embracing auxiliaries in 
nearly every Northern State and representa 
tives in almost every Southern community ; 
UNDENOMINATIONAL, including in its board 
representatives of every Christian church : 
CATHOLIC, recognizing neither in its organiza- 
tion nor its benefactions any distinction of 
caste or color ; RADICAL, aiming, not merely to 
teach a few negro children to read and write, 
but to habilitate the freedman with all the 
privileges and prerogatives of manhood, by 
conferring upon him, through education, its 
powers ; CHRISTIAN, aiming to prepare its 
pupils not merely to be the citizens of a great re- 
public but the children of their Father in Hea- 
ven, and for this purpose accepting and em- 
ploying the Bible as the foundation and 
source of that religious instruction which is 
the accompaniement of all true education, and 
a which are developed those qualities needed 

ike to prepare for this life and for that which 
is to come. The generous support which the 
public have given us in the past, and their 
continuance of this support after the enthusi- 
asm and romance of the earlier history of the 
work have died away, attest the popular ap- 
preciation and ratification of these principles 
of co-operation. The speaker closed by an 
earnest ap for the vigorous prosecution 
of the work. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORMS. 


GuyoT's GHOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Charles 
Scribner & Co., New York.—The assertion that 
every branch of education to be truly service- 
able should be conducted with at least some ref- 
erence to the known and recognized laws of the 
mind would seem to be a truism ; yet nothing 
is more certain than that, until very lately, no 
attention has been paid in the organization of 
methods of study to the natural o of mental 
developement ; that the apostolic direction of 
“milk for babes” has been contemptuously 

i ed; that the infantile minds have 
been fed on the strong meat fit only for full- 
grown men; that mental dyspepsia has been 
the consequently common ailment of our 
schools ; that, in short, our teachers and text- 
books, instead of leading the mind gradually 
to a knowledge of the truth by the processes 
by which it was first evolved, have attempted 
to force the results, which only by a gradual 
proeess they have reached, into minds un- 





trained by that process and consequently ut- 
terly incapable to appreciate or even to receive 
those results. 

Nothing is more certain than that in the 
order of mental development the observation 
of facts and phenomena precedes, as it affords 








} 
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the foundation of, all scientific knowledge. 
Alike in the growth of the individual and 
that of the race in knowledge is this truth so 
evident as to be axiomatic. First, the child 
observes ; then he begins to compare his ob- 
servations and to notice the relations, the dif- 
ferences, and the resemblances in phenomena ; 
then he classifies and them; at 
length he passes from the concrete to the ab- 
stract, from the recognition of thi to are- 
cognition of the generalization of things, from 
an acquaintance with isolated phenomena to a 
comprehension of the laws which govern 
them. To attempt to teach laws before the 
phenomena of which they are the generaliza- 
tions are known, to attempt to instruct in ab- 
stract ideas before the concrete images of 
which they are composed are observed, is 
singularly absurd, though unfortunately, until 
a@ comparatively recent period, as common as it 
is absurd. 

Thus, number is a purely abstract idea. It 
means nothing to one who has not learned by 
the power of generalization to dissociate num- 
ber, abstractly considered, from thin, Never- 
theless, in all ordinary arithmetics the pupil is 
taught to commit addition and multiplication 
tables to memory before he even fully under- 
stands, or at least appreciates, the meaning of 
the abstract numbers of which the tables are 
composed. French's First Lessons in Numbers, 
a notice of which we gave in our last number, is 
a striking indication of the reyerse and only 
true method of instruction in that science. In 
— the pupils are customarily taught to 

rules by rote, in a vague hope that they 

may afterwards get some fits from them 
when they learn to comprehend their mean- 
ing. In botany, we remember very well being 
required in college to commit to memory a 
long list of genera and classes, and to make 
elaborate notes on the laws of vegetable 
wth, without the inspection of a single 
ower or the opportunity to examine its 
various parts, and as a consequence, the only 
remnants of our college-acquired botany con- 
sists in certain musty college papers packed 
away in never-to-be opened boxes in the 


garret. 

In the study of geography above all others 
it would seem to be reasonable to provide the 
pupil first with a knowledge of the things 
about which he is to study, and afterwards of 
their relations. He t to know what a 
river is before he learns the 1 of the 
Mississippi, what a mountain is before he is 
taught the heighth of the Rocky Mountains. 
A child in one of the primary schools in our 
late western home, asked his teacher whether 
a mountain was as high as the steeple of the 
church. What conception is afforded by 
teaching such a child the names and heighth in 
feet of the principal mountains of a continent ? 
In teaching such a science too, its various 
branches should be taught in their appro- 
priate relations ; the pupil should not merely 
be told that the principal products of the 
New-England States are horses, cattle, and 
manufactured articles ; of the South, cotton, 

, and tobacco; of the West, grain and 
stock ; of Pennsylvania; the metals and coal ; 
but he should learn first the character of the 


* country and the reason therein for it: produc- 





tions, he should understand the difference be- 
tween a manufacturing, a mining,and an i- 
cultural region, and he certainly should ‘bier. 
stand what are cotton, coal, grain, stock. 
Otherwise his learning is a mere committing to 
memory, the understan is not devel ' 
and the lesson learned y and to 
morrow is forgotten the next day and never 
truly understood. 

Mr. Guyot has inaugurated a new era in the 
study of hy by the series of whose 
title stands at the head of this article. He 
has changed it from an empirical learning of 
names to a genuine study of a genuine science. 
If it were possible for each teacher to take his 
pupils upon a journey, or by some magic 
power to give them, in a series of bird’s eye 
views, a glimpse of the different countries 
whose character they are to study, this would 
most perfectly prepare the way for the subse- 
_— generalizations. He would travel with 
them through New England, showing them 
the factories, and the mill-streams ; through 
Pennsylvania, exhibiting to them the mineral 
treasures and the mining operations; through 
the great West, pointing out its fertile prairie 
lands; he would traverse with them the 
Alleghanies, cross one of the great lakes and 
sail down the Ohio or Mississippi. Then, pre- 
_ by his operation of things, they would 

ready to comprehend and so to remember 
subsequent information of the locality and 
course of rivers and mountain ranges, and the 
productions of different regions and even dif- 
ferent continents. Such a journey is im- 
possible. But in lieu of it Mr. Guyot first 
gives, in the primary geography, a narrative 
of such a journey, describing the character- 
istic features as an observant child might’ no- 
tice them. This foundation laid, he proceeds 
by a gradual and well-considered course, to 
teach the pupil to generalize the information 
thus acquired. By means of maps carefully 
drawn and or ie | the scholar is taught the 
physical features, first of the globe, then in 
ae detail of each country. Next the in- 
uence of climate is considered on v tion, 
animals, and men, and finally, after the work 
of God in the construction of the earth is in 
some reasonable-measure comprehended, the 
political divisions are taught. 

It is not only as an era in the study of geo 
graphy, but as an indication of improved 
methods in study generally, that we call the 
attention of our teachers to this course, the 
proper comprehension and right use of which 
can scarcely fail to make the wee! of - 
phy interesting to any intelligent child. Of the 
mechanical execution of the books, jally 
of the maps, so colored as to represent the phy- 
sical features, we cannot. speak too highly. 
We hope that Mr. Guyot will speedily give us 
the text books for colleges, and parce A us the 
elaborate atlases, with which he promises to 
accompany them. 


Naturat History or Anmats. By San- 
Bun & Anpey A. Tenney. Cuas. ScRIBNER 
& Co. N. Y. Containing 250 pages and 
500 engravings.—This is chiefly a picture 
book. Its descriptions are too brief to be 
really satisfactory even for children. More 








‘though our N. W. 
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reading matter and relatively less pictures 
would make the work far more al, 


Awentcan Leaves. By Rey. Samvzt Os- 
coop. Harper & Bros. N. Y.—A series of 
readable essays republished from Harper’s 
Magazine. Pleasant rather than powerful. 
Not pretending to furnish new information ‘ 
or new ideas, but to clothe familiar 
thoughts in graceful forms. A good book 
for a summer vacation ; a pleasant com- 
panion for the travelerin boat or cars. 


Tae Great Resewiion; Irs SEcrer 
History, Rise, Procress anp Disastrous 
Faruure. By Jonn Miner Borts, or Vir- 
q@anta. Tue PoxrricaL Lire or THE Av- 
THOR VINDICATED. Harper & Bros. N. Y. 
—If Mr. Botts were to reverse the order 
of this title he would better describe the 
book. It is hardly a history, rather in 
fact, as in form, a letter, and much more 
a personal vindication of the author than 
an account of the Rebellion. Any one 
who is interested to know Mr. Botts’ politi- 
cal opinions and course will read this book 
with interest, and we should say, no 
others. 


) Borth-AWestern Branch, 


NORTH-WEST. 
An informal meeting was held in Chica- 
go the day after the public meeting. Al- 
Branch has suffered 
‘somewhat from denominational divisions 
and withdrawals, it is pushing forward its 
work energetically and successfully, and in 
its President, Dr. R. W. Patterson, and its 
energetic and efficient Secretary, Rev. H. 
B. Holmes, has an embodied faith and 
energy that cannot fail to ensure continued 
activity and success. 





MISSOURI. 
Sever letters lie before us from this 
State. In Sprixerrenp, the school under 
the charge of J. R: Townsend is steadily 
increasing in numbers and spirit. ‘‘The 
colored people have caught the idea of 
what it requires to make them true mex 
and women ; and they are thirsting for 
knowledge. The work deepens as we pro- 
ceed.” The receipt of three boxes of 
clothing from the 
] i by the teacher. 
ss Marcaret STALKER, writes from 
MeExz100, a town of 3,000 inhabitants, about 
100 miles North-west of St. Louis. It is 
improving fapidly, and most of the emi 
ts are from the Northern and Eastern 
tes, and of the true blue. The colored 


people though left in great destitution are 
industrious, sober, and generally, self sup- 


. W. Branch is acknow- 


never” writes the ee scholars ad- 
vance more ra , and they are governed 
more easily than I anticipated.” Some in 
the community oppose the work, but no 
attempt is le to interrupt it, and it does 
not lack for warm friends. A second letter 
of Miss Stalker’s affords a picture of the 
teachers work for a day.—We quote : 
‘*‘"here being no school to day I have 
been visiting some of the colored brethren 
at their homes, had quite a good time ; 
found them pretty comfortably situated. 
All who I visited to-day had a small piece 
of land and a house on it, which seemed to 
them poor creatures quite a fortune. I 
read to them from tracts, and the Testa- 
ment, and I could hardly restrain m 
feeling, just to witness the extacy whi 
they exhibited at my readi They failed 
to have words to express their feelings ; the 
old gray headed Mothers would do any 
thing in the world if they could just read like 
Miss Maggie, (as they all call me. )— 
One of my scholars, a little girl, said ‘if she 
could just learn to read and write, she 
would not want to live six months longer.’ 
Most of them are very eager to learn, and 
those who attend regularly are learning 
quite nicely, but being turned loose as it 
were in the world, without any thing upon 
which to subsist, it is impossible for many 
of them to attend school. Many of them 
surmount great difficulties to go to school, 
while others are kept away altogether. 
If the white people were disposed to, they 
could be of great service to them, in the 
way of aiding them to attend school, but 
most of the whites would rather do some- 
thing to prevent their attending school 
than toaidthem. Thereare some whites 
here who are friendly to the school, butthe 
number is very oniail who make it known 
by their actions. Many of those who pre- 
tend to be Union people are so much afraid 
-of the opinion of Southern . Aristocracy, 
that they can hardly look at a colored per- 
son. I have a large and interesting Sab- 
bath school, and as badly as I need assis- 


tance not one of the whites. has offered a 


helping hand. There are a few white men 
who seem to manifest an interest inthe 
welfare of the colored people, by ocasional- 
ly holding religious service with them and 
trying to show them the way in which they 
should go.” 

Marcaret STALKER. 


GEORGIA. 


Miss Rutan I. Picksrine, writes from 
Savannah where there is established a day, 
night and Sabbath school. The latter is 
carried on by a Mr. Alexander, a citizen of 
the place. ‘‘ He is atrue friend. He gave 
the rebels to understand that the colored 
people were to havea school if he had - to 





— Theschool is increasing. It num- 
(ansatiet scholars,) 40 inthe day 
school and 50 in the Sabbath school. 


“Ty 


teach it with a revolver in his hand. That 
was last spring. They love to read the 
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Sabbath school paper, but have not been 
able to get any yet, as they are trying to 
geta library. Some papersare sent to me 
from home, and it would do thee good to 
see how pleased the children look when 
they receive one.” 

What Sabbath School will undertake to 
help these children to secure Sabbath 
School papers and a library ? 


ew Work Branch. 


Sovrnern Tour.—On behalf of the 
Executive Committee of the New York 
Branch, and at the request of the Central 
Commission, the Corresponding Secretary 
of said Branch, the Rev. Crammond Ken- 
nedy, willleave this city early in March to 
make a tour of our Southern field. 





WASHINGTON SCHOOLS. 
Our schools in Washington are exciting 
admiration in quarters where we hardly 
expected it, and where the expression of it 
shows that the ‘‘conservatives” are begin- 
ning to feel the noble conservatism of our 
work. ‘THe Nationat INTELLIGENCER, ” 
a@ journal which cannot be suspected of an 
excess of enthusiasm for the education of 
the Freedmen, says in regard to our High 
School at the Capitol : 

‘‘The main room contains 48 single desks, 
fashioned after the Boston school furni- 
ture, and the scholars having themselves 
varnished them neatly, they have a nice 
appearance. Some Boston visitors had a 
few days previously contributed a few dol- 
lars, with which they were about to furnish 
a carpet for the teacher’s stand. The walls 
are furnished with blackboards, outline 
maps, and a variety of useful charts, and a 
fine globe stood upon the stand. They 
have also a large black globe, used in 
drawing maps with chalk, and for other 
kindred purposes. Miss Lord has her 
school under the most complete control. 
Everything in the school moves like clock- 
work. The ages of the scholars range from 
ten to sixteen. There are two reading 
classes, those of the Third and Fourth 
Readers. The class in Greenleaf’s Com- 
mon School Arithmetic are through com- 
plex fractions, and nearly three-fourths 
through Colburn’s Lessons. The class in 
English Grammar ( Clarke’s Analysis ) ap- 
peared uncommonly well. The school 
went through with some calisthenic exer- 
4ises in a most admirable manner, and 
sang very sweetly under the direction of 
the teacher, who is herself well qualified to 
train them in this branch. The scholars, 
about equally divided as to sex, were well 
clad, and the girls were, generally, dressed 
with taste. They all seemed proud of their 
teacher, their school, and themselves. We 
have seen many schools, in different cities 





and lands, and we never saw one more 


fruitful of reflection than this, nor more 
intreesting.” 

After mentioning the different grades, 
their subdivisions, and the names and 
homes of the teachers, Toe Nattonan 
INTELLIGENCER does itself credit and these 
ladies justice, by concluding as follows : 

‘‘We will not presume to discriminate in 
the character of these teachers. They are 
all doing their work wisely and well, and 
it is by no means in the higher grades of 
the divisions that is always seen the best 
display of high qualities in the teacher, the 
primary school, in fact requiring quite as 
rare resources in the teacher as the high 
school. There is, perhaps, not to be 
found in the whole country a corps of 
teachers more amply endowed for their 
work than those we have enumerated. 
Their work shows their qualities.” 

Not we hope in the spirit of vain-glory, 
but to show our friends what their contri- 
butions are enabling us to accomplish, do 
we print the opinion of the distinguished 
soldier and philanthropist at the head of 
the Bureau. 

**Gen. O. O. Howard visited the schools 
afew days since, and expressed himself 
surprised and delighted; and a day or two 
afterwards declared ina public meeting 
that these were the best schools he had 
seen in all the South. Other testimonies 
to the same effect from competent sources 
are not wanting.” 

In another letter, Mr. Newton remarks : 
‘Our schools are attracting great attention, 
not only of people from all parts of the 
United States, but of foreigners visiting 
the Capitol. Some days they are thron- 
ged with visitors, and the names of Mar- 
quises, Counts, and Barons appear on our 
register.” 

It is not strange that our British coad- 
jutors, who have contributed halfa mil- 
lion dollars for the relief and education of 
the freedmen, take pleasure in viewing the 
progress of this enterprise ; nor is it won- 
derful that they are so deeply interested in 
it, for its success so far has inspired, and 
its success hereafter will yet more power- 
fully inspire, the Liberal Party abroad. 
The substantial tokens of sympathy which 
teach us from the ConTINENT, aye, and 
even from the East Indies, and Australia, 
show us that the world appreciates the 
world-wide influence of the social recon- 
struction which our labors of love are pro- 
moting. 

It isa beautiful home-picture with which 
our correspondent closes his letter : ‘A day 
or two since I found the wife of a member 
of Congress engaged in assisting a teacher 
of writing in one of the schools, and learn- 
ed that she had often attended for that 


purpose.” 
IMPRESSIONS OF AN AGENT. 
We have met men who to silence our 
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objections to their low estimates of Negro 
capacity have said: ‘‘ You needn’t tell me. 
I know all about the darkies, my father 
held them as slaves, and I have just come 
from a tour in the South myself.” 

Ah! indeed ; we reply, and where did 
you go? 

“To Washington, Richmond, Peters- 
burgh, Raleigh, Wilmington, Charleston, 
and then to St. Augustine.” 

And did you visit the freedmen’s schools 
in these places? 

Our friend looks confused, for he re- 
members that the people with whom he 
affiliated in the South would have given 
him the cold shoulder if they had seen 
him on that track, and is compelled 
to admit that he did not look into 
one of these new institutions. Such phi- 
losophers remind us of the old toper who 
traveled more than a thousand miles to a 
region celebrated for its pure water, and 
who, when he was asked, after his return, 
how he liked the cool, clear springs, ex- 
claimed in unfeigned regret and surprise : 
‘By George, I forgot to taste’em'\” Alas, 
that the poisonous decoctions of preju- 
dice should make us so indifferent to the 
streams of truth. 


If the following seems overdrawn, make 
afew grains of allowance for enthusiasm 
and remember that ‘‘ Seeing is believing.” 


Petersburg, Va. Feb. 5, 1867. 
Rev. CraMMond KENNEDY, 
Cor. Secy. New York Branch, F. U. C. 


Dear Sir: 


By your @irection, I have made a tour 
of observation through Washington, Alex- 
andria, Richmond, Pocohontas and Peters- 
burg, visiting our schools in these places. 
I hereby report to you, on the following 
points: 

1. Our system of free, common unsecta- 
rian schools, is universally approved, and 
is working very affectively. The way is 
thus being prepared for State Schools. 

2. Our teachers I find to be of a supe- 
rior order—well educated, skilled and in- 
genious in imparting knowledge; of excel- 
lent moral and religious character, and of 
amiabilities of temper, kindness, manners, 
and pleasant countenance, that charm and 
control children, once even the most wild 
and ungoverned. I have been exceedingly 
delighted with what I have seen. 

3. Our Schools are of the Northern style 
in classification, order and drill, and thor- 
oughness in the teaching, while the pro- 
gress of the pupils, assisted by maps, cards, 
colors, section-blocks, and globes in some 
of the schools, has been truly wonderful— 
fully equaling, at least, that of the pupils 





as quickly as the white, and even more so: 
and no difference is discovered, in re 
to ability, between the pure African and 
the almost pure white. The question of 
mentul capacity is no longer an open one. 
4. Some instances of special talent and 
development, have come to my know- 
ledge. In Washington, a boy, bought out 
of slavery by his parents, is a good schol- 
ar, writer and sketcher—very promising 
for the future. Two men, from learning 
the alphabet in two weeks, read in words 
of four and five letters. So a woman, in 
Alexandria, in the same time, while a class 
in twenty-two days made the same pro- 
gress. A boy, nine years old, read 
‘Charge of the Light Brigade’’ all but 
perfectly, and a little girl, Ada, read in 
prose, fully as well, as to intonation, va- 
riation, and emphasis—expressing the 
sense of the piece. In Richmond, Poca- 
hontas and Petersburg, I found pupils of 
like talent and rapidity in the acquisition 
of knowledge. A boy of six, in Petersburg, 
has a truly wonderful quickness of percep- 
tion and acquisition, while his memory 
retains all that is apprehended. In rea- 
ding, arithmetic and singing, from both 
hearing and sight, he exhibits his talents. 
But generally it may be said, that the 
pupils in the schools of the several places 
named, are doing very well indeed, under 
the very best superintendence and teach- 
ing. have wished that some one of 
these schools could be taken North, and 
in full operation, be opened to inspection. 
The friends of these schools would feel 
specially gratified that their contributions 
had been instrumental of such results. 


Respectfully yours, 


Erastus Couton, Agt. 


The following letter is an interesting 
illustration of three facts—the capacity of 
the colored children, the enthusiasm of 
their teachers, and the gradual progress 
which our work is making into the appre- 
ciation and sympathy of the former slave- 
holders. 


EnGLisH Hovusk, CoLUMBIA, 


Feb. 10th, 1867. 
My Drar Miss CoLurns: 


You asked me whether I was not “ crowdin 
my school too fast?” I have thought mu 
about it since, wondering whether I have 
done wrong. They certainly bear examina- 
tion well. 

I sent one class to Miss McKinney, a few 
weeks ago, who read as well in the Second 
Reader as I could do; had finished and could 
answer correctly, all questions in First Geo- 
graphy ; and were ready in Arithme. 


tic ; they do better in Third Reader than some 





of the North. The colored children learn 


who were in it last year. When ——- 
visit us, they call upon whom they for 
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reading and recitations, and I have never but 
once been ashamed of them. Dr. Wright 
says he does not think I am urging them 
These their ability to perform. 
ge appreciate their past depriva- 
t advan , and mean to 
orth, children are 
put in schools by the ‘time they are six or 
seven yearé old, with twelve or fourteen years 
for study before them ; many of our scholars 
are over twelve years old now, and before 
long they must taken away to support 
themselves. I have lost several of my most 
promising pupils, forced to service by orphan- 
age, girls , girls who would well pay to be thoroughly 


This realization of a little time, and so much 
to be done in it forces itself startlingly upon 
us. 


I shall be oy glad when our new School 
House is done, for our rooms are very poorly 
fitted for our necessities. I cannot out a 
class in my room, space is so limited. 

Our schools are slowly conquering. The 
Committee on the White School, and the 
Principal of the Male Department, visited us 
the other day. They were amazed at the 
discipline and progress they saw, and the 
latter said “he was convinced that Freedmen 
could be taught, and hereafter would receive 
them in his school.” Isn’t that a great deal ? 

Thank you for your kind interest in my 
school, onl your admirable purchases. They 
are great helps. 

Yours Respectfully 


LizzmE PARSON. 


NEW SCHOOLS. 


In one of the towns of North-western 
Virginia, through which Sheridan’s troop- 
ers rode often, both Northward and South- 
ward, we have had a teacher at work, Miss 
Ellen M. Crockett, one of the representa- 
tives of our Portland Auxiliary, since last 
October. There are two other teachers 
oe, Mrs. Smith and Miss Libby, sup- 
pone by Free-will Baptists, in New Eng- 

d. It is with great pleasure that we 
rint a letter which was addressed to Rev. 

. C. Brackett, the Supt. of Education in 
the Valley of Virginia, and signed by, 
among others, the Mayor of Harrisonburg, 
and Henry A. Wise, Jr., a son of the ex- 
Governor : 

“ Being informed that you propose establishing a 
school in the town of Harrison , Va., for the instruc- 
tion of colored children, provided ¢ meets with the ap- 
probation of the citizens of the town ; we, the under- 
signed, beg leave to say t that, believing as we do, that the 

of the a amongst us will greatly 
tend to rove their usefulness, and 
make them better citizens in erent ~ a8 bp bees vetalty 
more in’ it, moral and refined, we most cheerfull 
ranction approve of your enterprise, believing, pA 
we do, the manner in which you have introduced 
the ea Sos tn tedicap of. cat pein, ont Oa ee 
Viniclt exist between the two rassa (Which aze exitirely 
friendly), and will exert themselves to harmonize and 
en the bond of friendship rather than sow the 
seed Of discord. Our people feel a interest in the 
welfare and improvement of their servants (the 





therefore most cheerfully approve of 
whatever may be done or attempted for their improve- 
ment, We, therefore, wish your enterprise all the suc- 
cess of your most ardent anticipations.”’ - 





We have no doubt that this address ex- 
presses the feelings of many of the most 
intelligent and wealthy ple of the 
South, and are sure that when they insist 
that swindling is swindling, and murder is 
murder, whether it victimises a white man 
or a black, and that all classes should be 
punished and protected with an even hand, 
general security and prosperity will begin 
to reign. So may it be! 

On the line of railroad that runs South- 
east from Lynchburg, Va., to Knoxville, 
Tenn., we have recently opened three new 
schools—one at Emmaus Post Office, Bed- 
ford Co., taught bya Virginian, Mr. James 
E. Lazenby, one at Christiansburgh, 
taught by Miss Lucy Eastman, and one 
at Abington, taught by Mrs. and Mr. 
Park, mother and son. We have had most 
encouraging reports of the last two schools. 
Miss Eastman having a new building, with 
about seventy scholars, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Park another, with over a hundred. Mr. 
Lazenby, who has just begun his work, ex- 
pects to instruct a hundred pupils, with the 
help of his daughter. Little did Long- 
street dream in those cold winter nights of 
63 and ’64, when he was falling back along 
this very road from Knoxville, that school 
houses for the Negroes and their children 
would be among the first fruits of the war. 
At Cleveland, on the Southern extension 
of the same line, and near the point where 
the boundaries of Georgia, Alabama, North 
Carolina and Tennessee come together, 
we have a disbanded volunteer, minus a 
leg, M. O. S. Andrews, who had for some 
time been teaching the colored children 
from the love of it, and was recommended 
to us by the Rev. D. Burt, a Congrega- 
tional clergyman, and Superintendent of 
Eduagation 1 in ‘Tennessee, as ‘‘a moral and 
worthy man.” We went out of our field 
to take him, because we felt that he ought 
to be supported in teaching the A B C and 
the Lord’s Prayer to the darkies, and as 
he was nota church-member he could not 
be commissioned by any of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Societies operating in that region. 


At Greenville, 8. C., we have greatly 
enlarged our operations by the transfer of 
the Misses Evans and Holden, from Beau- 
fort, and the appointment of Mrs. D. A. 
Belden, to that town. Mr. Hopkins, the 
colored minister who struggled so heroic- 
ally to continue the Greenville school, is 
now at work in our employ, and by the 
action of our Executive Committee, has 
been relieved of the pecuniary burden he 
was carrying on that behalf. 


A large and convenient school-house has 
been built by the Bureau on Pleasant Re- 


\treat Plantation, Port — Island, 8. C., 


for which Miss Mary E. Perkins starts to- 
day. This lady, her sister, and Miss H. 
L. Harris, representatives of our Portland 
Auxiliary, will occupy the new building. 
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The Bureau is extending the same bene- 
fit, on a much larger scale, to Columbia, 
$.-C., while this Commission is putting up 
# Normal school, under the supervision of 
Rev. R. M. Manly, at Richmond, Va. 


Thus the work progresses, but it still 


has plenty of room to grow. Thousands 


of teachers, and millions of money, are re-, 


quired. Given the machinery at home’ 
for conducting them, and school-houses in 
the South, the interest on Mr. Peabody's 


million would not sustain, and supply wie Miss 


books, as many teachers as this one Branc 
of the American Freedman’s Union Com- 
mission has now in its employ. We do 
not make this statement in derogation of 
Mr. Peabody’s munificence, but to correct 
the idea, that in such a work as ours, the 
many ean withhold because one has been 
generous. 


THE NEEDLE AND THE PEN. 


TaLEING about powerful points, where 
in all the world are there two that make 
themselves felt on human society in moro 
ways than the Needle and the Pen? We 
may have kept the latter busy enough in 
our schools, but certainly not the former. 
What  civilizer it is despite ‘‘ The Song’ 
of the Shirt !” In the hands of the freed- 
women, but more onus in the hands: 
of their’ daughters, it will supplant the 
hoe. By and by when the cabins are 
cottages, the whirr of the sewing-machine 
therein, and the music of the piano too, 
will sound the praises and the proofs of 
progress. In the meantime a general re- 
sponse to the following resolution is pre- 
parting the way : 

“Resowed, That in the judgment of the Teachers’ Com- 
mittes, it is of great importance that the art of sewing 
should he taught to the colored girls and women. The 
Teachers will give their attention to this by forming: 
sewing-classes, either in the schools or out of them. 


Requisitions may be made for needles and thread on the 
Seeretary of the Executive Committee.” 


In view of the difficulty of supplying’ 
these sewing classes with materials, the: 
Ladies of the Committee on Correspond-} 
ence and Organization, request the Aux-4 
iliary Societies to send their new goods cut | 
out, and basted, so that the colored women 
and children can make them up. 


BEREAVEMENT. 


Noraina, no matter how important, how 
strong, or how pure, can keep us here for 
long, or those whom we love. Two of our. 
teachers have lost their fathers, and an- 
other, according to our latest news, is at- 
tending her mother, who is thought to be 
dying. One of these ladies said to us before 
she was fatherless : ‘‘ If my father should 
not live (and that is a dreadful thoughs) 
I should deem it my only earthly salvation 
to go seb yertene bn g to keep me from 


crushing many a noble sonl, but Faith is a 
sweeter comforter. May He for whose sake 
we follow Duty, and to whom the eyes of 
Faith are turned, be the consolation and 
support of our afflicted friends. 


GRATITUDE. 


Ta colored people are uliarly. sas- 
ceptible to kindness—p: Dr) 
they have had less than their share of it. 

Agnes Gorman, who has charge of 
the p de ent of. our school. at 
Jacksonville, Florida, writes, that as.a re- 
sult of the Saturday calls which she makes 
on the adults, she is in receipt of 42 new 
pupils, and frequent presents of s 
cane and oranges. he adds: ‘‘I 
thet age, fonder of play than stady. "Bat 

at age, . . But 
‘I have succeeded bother than T ant ipated. 
I am quite proud of my school, al h 
no one praises it but myself.” To praise 
scholars when you can, ia one way of 
ome oa worthy of still more praise. 
Miss Gorman will soon find that she sings 
to quite a strong chorus, or we are very 
much mistaken. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CLOTHING. 


Mus. McKay, our distributor at Peters- 
burg, writes us as follows : 


‘**To have seen the Freedmen on the Ist 
of January, celebrating for the second 
time, the anniversary of their emancipation 
by marching in procession, five thousand 
-strong, with banners, gay regalia, music, 
and pF por emblems, one might think 

id not need much help. But out of 
the thirteen thousand colored people in 
Petersburg, there are thousands of poor 
widows and orphans, and decrepit old peo- 
ple who are not able to do —— and who 
if they can geta little work, are often chea- 
ted out of the pay for it. The people 
ground Poplar Grove, to whom I gavo gar- 
den seeds and hoes last year, tell nearly all 
the:same story. ‘‘ We made right smart of 
corn and other things, but Mr. Blick came 
round and took of every thing, even 
Fto the pumpkins.” Mr. Blick was a little 
more humane than the lion in the fable, 
> he left ee bey aot pad ans acted on 

© principle ‘that might 6s right,” as 
the usual allowance to land holders i in such 
cases is one fourth of the crop. 

‘I have also distributed some clothing to 
Pw gle ngs gy bm 

, where ‘oun need. 
The Surgeon in charge told. me that some 
of them had not had a change of clothing 
for @ ear. seo hy re { 

f were very to some- 
thing, though I was not able to supply all 





myself.” Duty has kept Sorrow from 


their wants.” 
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The following is an extract from a letter 
of a later date from the same lady : 


‘* Lreceived during the month of January, 
and nearly distributed from Mr. Cadbury, 
of Philadelphia, four packages of clothing, 
worth $900 ;—from your Association 9 
packages, worth $200; from friends, in 
money, $10, making in all $1,110. 

“‘That received from Mr. Cadbury was 
mostly English, and all of excellent quality, 
and has been distributed very carefully, 
with the advice and assistance of the Offi- 
cers of the Bureau, to meet cases of ex- 
treme suffering in the city, also in Prince 
George and Amelia Counties, Brunswick 
County, Dinwiddie, Farmville and Barks- 
ville. There is no other distribution in the 
whole district. The scarcity of money and 
labor, want of food and clothing, with the 
severe weather, have made this the hardest 
winter that the poor colored people have 
ever known. 

“The clothing given out has been very 
thankfully received, and has done a great 
deal of good.” 


2 
- 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


In all the Southern States the same de- 
plorable condition of affairs doubtless pre- 
vails that we find here at home—that the 
fund set apart for educational purposes 
was absorbed by the exigencies of the war. 
Our common schools—such as they were, 
for they never amounted to much practi- 
cally—are all discontinued for want of the 
means of support, and the children of the 
poor are growing up without even a chance 
of learning their letters. In the most 
prosperous times, and when the Literary 
Fund had accumulated to two or three 
millions of dollars, the extension of educa- 
tion among this numerous and important 
class of our population was confined within 
very narrow limits. The number of per- 
sons who could neither read nor write was 
appalling, considering that the success of 
the Republican government depended on 
the intellectual and moral culture of the 
masses. We have known whole neighbor- 
hoods, growing up and living (if it can be 
called life), in the most profound ignorance 
of everything that distinguishes the civi- 
lized man from the savage. And yet these 
are the people who assemble on our court 
greens on election days, and elect whom- 
soever they please to represent the country 
in the halls of the state or national legis- 
lation. 

It is piteous to hear the cry of children 
for bread, but, if possible, it is still more 
so to behold multitudes whose minds are 
dwarfed and famished for the want of even 
the least modicum of mental aliment. It 





is an ungracious task at any time to give 
expression to an unwelcome truth; but we 
cannot forbear saying, that we of the glori- 





ous and boasted South, are behind every 
other enlightened country in the matter of 
popular education. We have, ourselves, 
on @ previous occasion, expressed the be- 
lief that the negro children who will have 
been instructed in the elementary branches 
of education in the course of twelve or 
fifteen years, will outnumber those of the 
white race ; and it was but quite recently 
that we heard from the lips of a distin- 
guished gentleman, who had made the 
subject of education a specialty, the re- 
mark that in thirty years from this time 
the blacks would be able to exercise the 
right of suffrage more intelligently than 
the whites.— Petersburg ( Va.) Express. 


——@e—___—_ 
NEW YORK BRANCH. 


Receipts by Edward F. Davison, Acting Treasurer, 
From Jan. 30, to Feb. 15, 1867. 





FROM AGENTS. 


Rev. M. Bradley, Feb. 2, $410 50. 
Rev. J. Bradshaw, Feb. 2, $126 42. 
Rev. W. R. Long, Feb. 2, $27 42. 


FROM AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


Tomhannock, N. Y., $38 39; East Pittston, N. Y., 3 86; 
Campbelltown, N. Y., 34; Claverack, N. Y., 140; Sum- 
mer Hill, 25; Seneca Castle, 37 50; East Bloomfield, 
29 50; Palmyra, 125; Mohawk, 8804; Ballston Spa, 12 78; 
King’s Ferry, 72 71; East Boston, 125; Candor, N. Y., 7; 
Tompkins Co., 61; Martinsburgh, N. Y., 30; Rome, KN. 
Y., 225 60; Hopewell, 24; Potsdam, 187; North Shore, 
100; Malone, N. Y., 100; Lyons, 77 50; » 278; 
Cato, N. Y., 2390; Frankfort, N. Y., 200; Ithaca, 273 60. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Edward Hallowell, $1 50; Mrs. J. F. Depeyster, N. Y., 
50; Miss Ashton, N. Y., 10; M. Wetmore, 10; Fair 
Haven, Conn., M. E. Ch. 2; Anonymous, 5 ; N. 
J., M. E. Ch., 5; South Bangor, thro. W. C., Lent, 19 70 ; 
Hon. M. G. Leonard, Nyack, 50; Go ’ 


Austin, Ottawa, Ca, 775; Sand Lake Thanksgiving 
Coll, 5 25; Jos. B. Collins, 125; R. H. Butler, 5; Coll. 
Union Meeting, Red Bank, N. J., thro. Rev. J. D. King, 
14; Adult Colored School, Peekskill, N. Y., 16 55; E M. 
Mitchell, Ogdensburgh, N. Y., 2. 


Receipts of the American Freedmans Union Commission. 


Jan. 2%. Junius Whitfield, Springfield Pt....... $3 00 
« 26. From Rev. A. Campbell, Tomhannock, 
Bie Mabeccsxecagsnsnagesacancass 38 39 
“ « « Rev, A. Campbell, East Pitts- 
SE ere 3 86 
“_a * Mrs. Jas. F. Depeyster, New York 50 00 
o Miss Ashton,.......... sll 10 00 
Feb. 5. Gowanda, Pres. church, “ “ 16 75 
“ Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
| I ere en ee 500 00 
-» 63. Chinnery, Pt. Vt., A. L. Smith, 1 00 
e - « « C W. Smith, 1 00 
“ o « « KE. W. Smith, 300 
- Mm * Cong. Church. Otto, New York, 54 93 
bad ” Nat. Fr. A. U. Great Britain £25. 165 44 
3. “« Pres. and Meth. chs. Chester, 
op Mp ccce coccce cciscce céscosiéee 19 00 
o ‘ Nat. Fr. A. U. Great Britain 
GE vccccndcsasccccccccceess 2, 665 47 
* 26. “* Michigan Branch............... 500 00 





4031 84 
Total receipts from January 24th, to February 26th, 


1867. 
GEO. CABOT WARD, Treasurer. 
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GUYOT’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


No. I. 


PRIMARY ; OR, INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY, 
(Sent, postage paid, for 90 cenis. ) 


No. It. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
(Sent, postage paid, for $1 50. ) 


TEACHERS’ EDITION OF COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 


WITH FULL EXPOSITION OF THE SYSTEM, 
(Sent, postage paid, for $2 00. ) 


These books, so long looked for—thousands have been ordered in advance of publication—have fully warranted 
the high expectations formed of them. They are profusely illustrated with spirited engravings and correct maps ; 
and are destined, we believe, to become the standard Geographical Text-books of this country. 

Guyot’s Geographies have stood the practical test of the School Room. They have been largely introduced into 
= and oa Schools throughout the pyrene and have given unbounded satisfaction to all. 

n with this it, we would also call attention to the series of 


POPULAR PORTFOLIO MAPS, 


(Primary Series.) 


by the same distinguished Geographer, just published. These Maps are ten in number, and have been prepared 
expressly for the use of Common Schools. They possess advantages and improvements existing in no other maps 
published. 





THEY ARE CORRECT. 

THEY ARE FRESH AND ORIGINAL. 

THEY ARE CLEAR AND SIMPLE. 

THEY ARE PRACTICAL PHYSICAL MAPS. 

THEY ARE PRACTICAL POLITICAL MAPS. 

THEY ARE PRACTICAL OUTLINE MAPS. 

THEY ARE TRUE PICTURES OF THE EARTH'S SURFACE— 


exhibiting the forms of relief, the elevations and depressions of the earth’s surface. The maps of this series cor- 
sists of a large 4-sheet map of the United States ; a 2-sheet map of the Hemispheres, and Maps of North America, 
South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Central Europe, the World (Mercator’s Proj.,) and Australia, or Oceanica. 
They are mounted on muslin, and put up, for safe carriage, in neat portfolios. Price, $18. 


Also, Now Ready, 


GUYOT’S Wala, MAPS FOR SCHOOLS, (Large Series.) Price, $71. 
“4 - (Intermediate Series.) Price, $88 50. 
- CLASSICAL MAPS, (Italia, Greece, and Roman Empire.) Price, $45. 
FELTER’S POPULAR ARITHMETICAL SERIES. 
SHELDON’S WORKS ON OBJECT TEACHING. 
SHELDON’S CHARTS AND READING BOOK. 
PERCE’S MAGNETIC GLOBES (in 8 styles). Prices from $6 to $35. 
SMITH’S (Mrs. Mary H.) MANUAL FOR PERCE’S MAGNETIC GLOBES. Price 50 Cts. 


(Se Full Descriptive Catalogues sent on application. cI 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & C0., 
654 Broadway, New York. 








THE AMERICAN FREEDMAN. 
HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 185 Broadway, 


CASH CAPITAL . $2,006,000 OO 


ASSETS, Jan. |, 3.645,388 87 


LIABILITIES 267,034 64 


FIRE and INLAND INSURANCE. 


JOHN McGEE, Secretary. CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 


J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary. A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, General Agent. 


The Sunday School Teacher. 


VOLUME SECOND. 


A LIVE SUNDAY SCHOOL MONTHLY. |. 





Fresh Lessons for every Sabbath in the year, prepared by a master hand. The best of Con- 
tributors, Object Lessons, Colloquies, Geographical Exercises, Foreign and Honie 8. 8. Intelli- 
gence. New Music every month. Improved typography. Increased excellence in every de- 


partment. 
The Course of Lessons for 1867, will be 


THE SECOND YEAR WITH JESUS, 
being selections from the Parables, Conversations, and Discourses of our Saviour. 
TERMS—$1 50 per Year, in advance. Single Copies, 15 Cents, 


Send for a Specimen Number. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 








